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THE  inclusion  of  the  Ballad  as  a  sub- 
ject to  be  treated  in  a  series  of 
manuals  devoted  to  the  study  and 
analysis  of  various  forms  of  litera- 
ture ought  to  produce  a  shock  similar  to  that 
which  a  visitor  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  would 
experience  on  coming  across  a  case  containing  an 
ichthyosaurus.  Such  a  person,  moreover,  pro- 
vided he  were  sufficiently  perspicacious,  would  be 
struck  by  a  contradiction  in  terms — the  ichthyo- 
saurus being  known  to  be  extinct,  and  "  zoo- 
logical "  implying  life — parallel  to  that  which  I 
must  force  upon  the  reader's  attention  at  the 
outset.  Because  we  are  still  under  the  influence 
of  an  age  that  regarded  ballads  as  it  regarded 
literature,  and  because  we  are  still  instinctively 
liable  to  the  error  of  estimating  the  value  of 
ballads  by  means  of  the  criteria  we  apply  to 
letters,  it  is  necessary  to  emphasise,  even  at  the 
expense  of  overstating,  the  contrast  between  the 
primitive  and  the  more  sophisticated  forms  of 
human  expression.  A  ballad  is,  and  always  has 
been,  so  far  from  being  a  literary  form  that  it  is, 


The  Ballad 

,  in  its  essentials,  not  literary,  and,  as  we  shall  see, 
has  no  single  form.  It  is  of  a  genre  not  only 
older  than  the  Epic,  older  than  Tragedy,  but 
older  than  literature,  older  than  the  alphabet. 
It  is  lore,  and  belongs  to  the  illiterate. 

The  first  difficulty,  therefore,  is  to  define  the 
ballad,  for  it  has  some  of  the  qualities  of  an 
abstract  thing.  It  is  essentially  fluid,  not  rigid 
nor  static.  A  river  is  perpetually  changing  its 
content  and  often  its  course  ;  a  school  or  college 
changes  its  personnel  and  may  change  its  site  and 
buildings ;  but  college,  river  and  ballad  main- 
tain existence,  individuality,  and  traditional  cha- 
racters in  despite.  The  ballad,  moreover,  being 
demonstrably  oral  in  origin,  is  associated  with  the 
youthful  sciences  of  anthropology  and  psychology 
— sciences  of  the  inexact  type  in  their  nature,  and 
at  present  consisting  of  little  more  than  attempts 
to  find  truth  by  the  balancing  of  probabilities 
and  the  elimination  of  improbabilities.  Such 
elusiveness  is  to  some  minds  anathema  ;  to  others 
it  forms  the  whole  charm  of  the  quest.  The 
literary  student  of  (say)  Milton  can  see  with  his 
own  eyes  what  the  poet  wrote — or  at  worst  what 
he  dictated — and  can  thereby  secure  an  authentic 
text ;  but  the  ballad  student  has  no  such  cer- 
tainty. He  is  not  confined  to  a  single  author  ; 
he  is  not  even  restricted  to  one  language  ;  all 
nations  and  all  ages  may  have  contributed  some- 
thing to  the  object  of  his  researches. 
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It  is  naturally  objectionable  to  the  scientific 
mind  to  be  confronted  with  the  existence  of 
something  for  which  it  cannot  account ;  the 
theorist's  ultimate  question,  "  How  can  it  be 
otherwise  ?  "  is  to  him  simply  a  refuge  for  the 
destitute.  But  it  is  the  comparative  triviality  of 
the  ballad — a  form  of  mere  human  amusement — 
that  has  allowed  its  origin  and  history  to  become 
obscured,  and  has  challenged,  in  the  last  century 
or  so,  the  investigation  of  scholars.  We  have 
gradually  awakened  to  the  fact  that  there  are  in 
existence,  the  world  over,  a  number  of  narrative 
tales  in  stanzaic  verse,  essentially  simple  and  im- 
personal, which  display  not  only  a  distinctive 
stylepbut  a  common  international  stock  of  sub- 
jects, ideas,  conventions  and  phraseology.  To 
put  it  at  the  lowest,  it  is  queer  that  the  various 
European  races  should  tell  the  same  story  in  the 
same  metre  in  several  different  languages.  It  is 
curious  that  in  the  twentieth  century  you  should 
be  able  to  hear  an  illiterate  rustic  sing  a  song 
almost  in  the  very  words  in  which  you  have  read 
it  in  an  ancient  manuscript.  It  seems  to  require 
the  attention  of  students,  when  English  peasants 
of  to-day  shyly  evoke  from  their  memories  a 
carol  containing  legends  recorded  in  the  pseudo- 
Gospels.  Surely  the  scientist  is  more  needed 
than  the  literary  scholar  ? 

The  Miltonic  investigator,  to  recur  to  our 
former  instance,  having  before  him  a  number  of 
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poems,  known  to  be  by  that  one  author,  and  in 
the  state  in  which  they  left  his  brain,  can  by  a 
deductive  process  work  out  a  system  of  the  poet's 
characteristic  methods  of  expression,  and  say 
"  this  is  Milton's  style."  The  ballad-scholar,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  to  grapple  with  a  number  of 
poems,  each  extant  in  several  versions,  but  uni- 
form in  certain  characters  as  aforesaid,  and 
attempt  to  apply  an  inductive  method.  Now, 
without  pausing  at  present  to  enquire  how  likely 
it  is  that  he  will  be  able  to  find  an  individual 
author  for  poems  of  no  fixed  content,  which  yet 
are  obviously  the  favourites  of  many  nations  and 
many  ages,  let  us  consider  a  problem  that  forms 
a  kind  of  half-way  house  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes. Imagine  a  literary  scholar  selecting  for 
study  one  of  the  many  poets  who  flourished  when 
England  was  a  nest  of  singing  birds — say  John 
Donne,  who  has  been  so  selected  more  than  once. 
No  connoisseur  will  deny  that  a  number  of  poems 
are  by  Donne  and  no  one  else  ;  but  the  "  com- 
monplace books  "  of  his  time  are  full  of  verses 
"  attributed  "  to  Donne,  and  here  can  be  no 
such  absolute  knowledge  of  their  authenticity. 
At  this  point  the  scholar's  inductive  function 
begins ;  it  is  his  business  to  apply  to  these  "  doubt- 
ful "  poems  the  touchstone  of  Donne's  style, 
which  he  has  formed  by  deduction  from  the 
authentic  works.  That  is  the  test  of  his  scholar- 
ship. A  good  scholar  knows  that  one  poem  is  in 
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the  early  style  of  his  author,  another  in  the 
mature  style,  just  as  surely  as  your  banker  knows 
when  you  have  signed  a  cheque  with  an  un- 
familiar pen  or  under  the  stress  of  emotion. 
Le  style,  in  fact,  c'est  Vhomme.  It  is  the  person- 
ality of  the  individual  author  gleaming  through 
his  words  that  stamps  the  poems  with  his  sign- 
manual. 

Now,  the  first  and  foremost  quality  about  the 
Ballad,  in  any  language,  is  not  its  personality,  but 
its  impersonality.  There  can  be  no  disagreement 
about  that.  But  we  need  not  at  once  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  author  was  no-person  : 
it  is  conceivable  that  an  artistic  composition 
might  acquire,  in  the  process  of  oral  tradition,  a 
similar  impersonality.  Yet  this  elusive  Author  of 
the  Ballads  must  have  lived  a  very  long  while 
ago  ;  for  his  works  have  thoroughly  permeated 
the  world,  and  in  each  language  appear  to  be  so 
native  to  that  tongue  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
which  is  the  original  and  which  the  translation. 
Possibly  he  was  an  Aryan  bard,  who  from  the 
primeval  Pamir  sang  songs  for  all  time,  songs  of 
universal  popularity,  songs  which  despite  their 
origin  in  his  one  mouth  have  never  since  borne 
any  appearance  of  having  an  author.  Again, 
this  supposed  individual  put  a  style  into  his 
works,  a  style  unique  in  the  fact  that  it 
does  not  suffer  by  translation,  a  style  which 
reveals  not  a  personality,  but  a  universality. 
ii 
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It  is  a  "  popular  "  style  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word. 

How  is  the  ballad-student  to  attack  so  fluid 
and  elusive  a  conglomerate  of  problems  ?  He 
seeks  to  trace  a  river  to  its  source,  and  in  the  end 
finds  a  spring,  bubbling  from  Mother  Earth  with 
a  gurgle  of  cosmic  laughter  at  his  defeat.  The 
river  is  one  thing,  the  molecules  of  condensed 
vapour  that  originate  it  are  another.  The  Ballad 
is  one  thing,  the  ballads  another.  Are  they  the 
degenerate  and  battered  descendants  of  the  con- 
ceptions of  an  artistic  mind,  or  are  they  the 
triumphant  relics  of  a  mass  of  popular  composi- 
tions, the  fittest  survivors  that  have  withstood 
the  clarification  of  oral  tradition  ?  Do  their 
stories  derive  from  a  common  traditional  fund  of 
romance  :  have  they  come  to  us  from  other 
nations  :  have  other  nations  stolen  them  from 
us  :  or  is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  different 
groups  of  men  can  independently  invent  the 
same  tale  ? 

Round  these  half-dozen  questions,  and  the 
others  to  which  they  give  rise,  has  been  fought  a 
battle-royal ;  skirmishing  is  still  going  on.  The 
science  of  popular  poetry  is  in  a  state  less  happy 
— happier  only  if  innocence  really  is  bliss — than 
those  of  biology  and  genetics,  for  though  it  may 
have  had  its  Darwin  and  its  Huxley,  it  has  not 
found  its  Mendel.  Moreover,  a  forecast  of  what 
may  yet  come  in  the  way  of  refutation  of  ac- 
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cepted  principles  is  indicated,  with  curious 
appropriateness  to  our  problems,  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  a  work  by  a  contemporary  bio- 
logical agnostic,  where  he  is  referring  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  origin  of  species  : — 

"  The  many  converging  lines  of  evidence 
point  so  clearly  to  the  central  fact  of  the  origin 
of  the  forms  of  life  by  an  evolutionary  process 
that  we  are  compelled  to  accept  this  deduc- 
tion ;  but  as  to  almost  all  the  essential  fea- 
tures, whether  of  cause  or  mode,  by  which 
specific  diversity  has  become  what  we  perceive 
it  to  be,  we  have  to  confess  an  ignorance  nearly 
total.  The  transformation  of  masses  of  popu- 
lation by  imperceptible  steps,  guided  by  selec- 
tion, is,  as  most  of  us  now  see,  so  inapplicable 
to  the  facts,  whether  of  variation  or  specificity, 
that  we  can  only  marvel  both  at  the  want  of 
penetration  displayed  by  the  advocates  of  such 
a  proposition,  and  at  the  forensic  skill  by  which 
it  was  made  to  appear  acceptable  even  for  a 
time."1 

We  have  but  to  substitute  for  "  life  "  and 
"population"  in  the  foregoing  passage  "poetry" 
and  "  verse  "  to  see  a  prophecy  of  possible  de- 
velopments and  subversions. 

My  immediate  function,  however,  as  I  con- 
ceive it,  is  to  review  the  theories  which  have  been 

1  Problems  of  Genetic^  by  Prof.  W.  Bateson. 
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propounded  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  and  in- 
cidentally to  emphasise  those  which  seem  to  me 
most  sound.  Before  going  further,  one  other 
distinction  must  be  drawn  :  that  between  the 
ballads  as  we  know  them — narratives,  or  "gestes" 
in  the  old  sense — and  the  primitive  "  poetry  of 
the  folk."  It  has  been  generally  held  that  there 
is  a  long  gap  between  the  primitive  communal 
song  (a  kind  of  vocalised  dance,  as  we  shall  see) 
and  the  lyrical  narrative  or  ballad  proper,  the 
construction  of  which  seems  to  necessitate 
artistry  of  a  sort,  whether  individual  or  com- 
munal ;  and  while  I  feel  that  the  hypothecation 
of  some  such  period  of  evolution  may  be  neces- 
sary to  account  for  the  rhythmic  form  of  the 
ballad,  I  suggest  that  analogies  may  yet  be  found 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  render  at  least  tenable 
the  theory  of  communal  composition  of  narra- 
tive. 

"  Phylogenesis  is  the  mechanical  cause  of  onto- 
genesis." That  happy  little  phrase  of  Haeckel's 
is  merely  a  brief  scientific  way  of  saying  that  the 
evolution  of  the  race  effects  the  evolution  of  the 
individual,  and  suggests  the  legitimate  corollary 
that  we  may  study  the  beginnings  of  Man  in  the 
beginning  of  man — that  is,  in  the  baby.  No 
sooner  do  we  study  a  baby  than  we  see  that  lore 
must  be  older  than  literature.  A  baby's  earliest 
utterance  is  made,  not  by  any  mechanical  record 
in  ideograms  or  conventional  signs,  but  by  imita- 
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tion  and  repetition.  Lore,  which  means  things 
learned,  begins  for  a  baby  from  the  moment  that 
he  correlates  his  senses  with  their  simple  func- 
tions ;  literature,  which  means  things  written, 
has  to  wait  for  two  of  the  three  R's.  So  long  as 
a  child  remains  illiterate,  even  literature  received 
by  him — as  from  a  book  read  aloud — becomes 
lore  to  him  as  he  takes  it  in.  All  children  know 
by  heart  nursery  rhymes  and  so  forth  long  before 
they  can  read  ;  and  we  may  observe  that  in 
children  unable  to  read,  as  in  other  illiterate  per- 
sons, there  exists  a  power  of  memory  that  is 
quickly  tarnished  by  the  introduction  of  the 
mechanical  means  of  record. 

Let  us  now  take  the  baby's  phylogenetic 
parallel,  primitive  Man ;  let  us  envisage  a  com- 
munity of  adults,  with  the  minds  of  modern 
babies,  living  in  the  days  before  Taffimai  Metal- 
lumai  began  to  discover  the  rudiments  of  writing. 
No  one  can  reasonably  suppose  that  our  ances- 
tors, in  the  course  of  evolution,  did  not  achieve 
a  stage  of  intellectual  interchange  in  which  the 
means  of  communication  were  purely  oral ;  for 
any  such  objector  can  be  confronted  not  only 
with  the  baby  parallel,  but  with  the  fact  that 
even  to-day  and  even  in  the  most  advanced  and 
cultivated  nations,  illiterate  people  can  be  found, 
whose  exchange  of  ideas  is  effected  simply  by 
oral  means  :  not  to  mention  innumerable  tribes 
of  "  savages  " — that  is,  primitive  man — in  all 
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parts  of  the  globe,  who  without  being  literate  in 
any  way  are  entirely  competent  to  face  the  busi- 
ness and  the  amenities  of  life. 

We  are,  then,  to  picture  such  a  community, 
and  picture  it  clearly,  for  we  shall  have  much  to 
do  with  it  in  considering  the  origin  of  folk- 
poetry.  We  must  sweep  our  thoughts  clear  of  all 
conventional  ideas,  and  of  all  acquaintance  with 
"  trivial  fond  records."  We  must  continually 
test  our  state  of  mind  by  confronting  ourselves, 
for  example,  with  such  a  question  as  :  What  is 
a  word  ?  We  must  emancipate  ourselves  from 
the  literate  habit  of  at  once  visualising  a  written 
or  printed  word,  which  is  of  course  only  a  con- 
ventional sign  for  the  vocalised  symbol  of  a 
thought.  Obviously,  the  thought  comes  first  in 
chronological  order  :  but  we  are  not  dealing 
with  the  days  before  speech  :  next  comes  the 
sounded,  spoken  word  :  "  mox  daturus  pro- 
geniem  vitiosiorem  " — the  word  expressed  by 
ideogram,  hieroglyph,  or  writing.  It  is  the 
middle  stage  of  these  three  which  we  have  to 
imagine. 

To  imagine,  I  say  :  for  it  is  part  of  the  hypo- 
thesis that  we  are  back  in  the  golden  age  of  the 
world,  not  only  in  prehistoric  times  before  the 
keeping  of  records,  but  in  times  before  men  had 
begun  to  think  of  the  possibility  of  making  any 
record.  Clearly  we  must  theorise  to  a  large 
extent.  Yet  again  science  steps  in  to  our  advan- 
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tage.  The  zoologist  Richard  Owen,  it  is  said, 
could  reconstruct  from  a  single  fossil  bone  the 
skeleton,  if  not  the  bodily  form,  of  the  beast  to 
which  it  had  belonged.  We,  unfortunately,  have 
no  traffic  with  concrete  things  ;  we  are  dealing 
with  anthropology,  psychology,  linguistics,  and 
their  allies.  To  Owen  his  fossil  bone  was  litera- 
ture ;  we  have  only  lore.  Folk-lore  itself  is  one 
of  the  youngest  of  sciences,  an  infant  whose  very 
name  is  hardly  seventy  years  old.  Nevertheless, 
if  we  cannot  claim  that  the  story  of  the  ballad  is 
a  venerable  building,  of  old  oak  timber  and 
ancient  brick,  we  may  affirm  that,  since  the  study 
of  folk-lore  and  of  the  origin  of  poetry  was 
seriously  and  scientifically  undertaken,  a  sound 
fabric  has  been  constructed  of  reinforced  con- 
crete :  of  an  accumulation  of  theories  cemented 
and  corroborated  by  steel  bars  of  fact. 

Moreover,  we  may  remember  with  advantage 
that,  in  considering  primitive  conditions,  we  are 
not  necessarily  forced  to  go  back  to  primitive 
times ;  besides  the  assistance  promised  by  the 
baby  and  the  savage,  we  may  derive  help  from 
the  fact  that  we  are  ourselves  primitive  in  our 
instincts  from  time  to  time.  A  modern  civilised, 
even  cultured,  young  person  on  a  holiday  (i.e.  on 
an  occasion  when  Culture  is  disposed  to  relax 
her  constraint)  tends  to  revert  to  the  primitive  ; 
and  I  would  dare  to  assert  that  a  company  of  such 
persons,  under  such  conditions,  can  and  do  pro- 
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duce  even  to-day  a  modern  equivalent  of  a  ballad 
— "  popular  poetry  "  or,  at  the  worst,  popular 
verse.  For  traditional  poetry  (albeit  individual 
in  origin)  is  no  less  current  among  men  to-day 
than  are  nursery  rhymes  amongst  babes.  Topical 
parodies  are  quoted  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
University  common-rooms  circulate  the  rhymed 
epigram  of  the  day  before  yesterday.  "  Lim- 
ericks "  of  a  witty  nature  are  repeated,  with 
variations,  in  drawing-rooms ;  others,  of  another 
nature,  in  smoking-rooms.  Any  observant  per- 
son, moving  in  any  of  the  above  circles,  must 
have  known  occasions  when  somebody  has  told 
him — with  open  laughter  or  behind  the  hand — 
a  verse  which  he  has  previously  heard  in  a 
different  form. 

We  may  go  so  far  as  to  drag  in  a  literary  origin 
to  prove  the  point.  Why  are  certain  misquota- 
tions so  universal  ?  Why  does  nearly  everyone — 
except  those  whom  nearly  everyone  else  calls 
pedants  and  purists — say  "  To-morrow  to  fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new  "  ?  The  scientific  in- 
vestigator will  at  once  suspect  in  the  popular 
taste  a  natural  tendency  towards  alliteration  and 
a  natural  disregard  for  redundancy.  Professor 
Gummere x  has  brought  to  light  an  excellent 
modern  instance  of  popular  corruption  of  litera- 
ture that  may  be  called  contemporary.  A  corre- 
spondent of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  of 

1   The  Topular  Ballad,  63. 
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November  16,  1906,  wrote  to  the  editor  to  en- 
quire where  he  could  find  the  poem  "  in  which 
these  lines  occur  "  : — 

"  I  thank  whatever  gods  there  be 

For  my  unconquerable  soul. 
I  have  not  shrunk  or  cried  aloud 

Beneath  the  bludgeonings  of  fate. 
My  head  is  bloody  but  unbowed. 

I  am  the  master  of  my  fate, 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul." 

The  editor  did  not  reply  ;  but  again  the  in- 
vestigator of  the  methods  of  oral  tradition  pricks 
his  ears.  The  original  poem  is  dated  1875  by 
Henley  ;  see  what  it  has  become  in  thirty  years  ! 

But  we  must  return  to  the  point ;  the  ballad  is 
not  literature.  In  current  parlance  a  man  may 
say,  "  I  have  written  a  ballad,"  but  that  is  to  use 
the  word  loosely.  Most  written  "  ballads," 
whether  by  Rossetti,  Gilbert  or  Kipling,  cannot 
be  admitted  to  our  category,  because  they  were 
given  definite  form  once  for  all  by  their  authors, 
who  conceived  them,  composed  them,  and  wrote 
them  down.  They  are  literature  ;  they  are  not 
"  old  ballads."  Old  in  a  sense  such  ballads  may 
be  ;  for  imitation  ballads  were  written  in  the 
eighteenth,  seventeenth,  and  for  all  we  know  in 
the  remoter  centuries.  "  Let  us  now  praise 
famous  men  .  .  .  such  as  found  out  musical  tunes 
and  recited  verses  in  writing  "  :  that  is  the  piety 
of  an  artist  towards  his  artistic  ancestors,  famous 
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men,  leaders  of  the  people  by  their  counsel,  poets 
and  singers.  But  if  the  ballad-lover  would  praise 
those  who  were  responsible  for  the  making  of 
ballads,  he  would  praise  not  famous  men,  but  the 
undistinguished  many-headed  common  herd — 
the  people,  not  their  leaders. 

I  have  already  warned  the  reader  against  the 
literate  habit  of  thinking  of  a  "  word  "  as  a  thing 
written  ;  he  will  now  see  that  it  is  necessary  to 
dissociate  the  word  "  author  "  from  the  idea  of 
writing.  We  cannot  easily  eradicate  from  our 
minds  the  association  of  authorship  with  pens 
and  ink,  although  we  continue  to  use  such 
phrases  as  "  the  author  of  our  being  "  ;  but  in 
the  process  of  casting  ourselves  back  into  primi- 
tive conditions  we  are  well  advised  to  revert  to 
the  original  senses  of  words.  We  are  dealing 
with  a  period  when  words  are  not  yet  written  ; 
authors  therefore  are  unlettered,  literature  non- 
existent. Our  task  is  to  consider  what  sort  of 
verbal  exchange  takes  place  under  such  condi- 
tions, in  a  community  which  in  point  of  social 
history  is  in  its  childhood. 

Now,  the  root  of  the  word  "  ballad  "  implies 
dancing  ;  and  the  earliest  forms  of  it,  in  late 
Latin,  Provencal,  and  early  French,  mean  "  a 
song  intended  as  the  accompaniment  to  a  dance." 
Herein  is  more  than  a  broad  hint  that  we  are  near 
the  sources  of  rhythm,  and  are  confronted  with 
the  universal  human  instinct  for  accompanying 
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bodily  movements,  especially  regular  movements, 
with  corresponding  vocal  expressions.  Even  the 
solitary  individual  is  subject  to  this  tendency ; 
the  child  alone  in  a  swing  will  sing  in  time  to  the 
movement  of  the  pendulum,  and  the  modern 
man  putting  on  his  boots  in  private  indicates  to 
himself  the  fact  that  he  is  making  an  effort  with 
a  purely  dramatic  grunt.  But  when  two  or  three 
people  are  making  an  effort  in  common,  the  ten- 
dency is  far  more  clearly  marked  ;  and  thus,  out 
of  the  unison  ejaculations  of  men  rowing,  of 
sailors  hauling,  of  women  weaving,  is  born 
rhythmic  utterance. 

The  next  stage  (says  the  theory)  is  the  associa- 
tion, in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  taken  part 
in  such  efforts,  of  a  particular  rhythmic  utterance 
with  a  particular  act.  From  his  daily  occupa- 
tions primitive  man  evolved  his  worship  of 
tutelary  gods — deities  whose  function  it  was  to 
look  after  his  rowing  or  sailing ;  and  his  piety 
bade  him  honour  particular  gods  with  particular 
festal  songs  and  dances.  Suppose,  then,  that  a 
primitive  tribe  has  returned  to  headquarters  with 
mind  and  senses  full  of  some  recent  exploit, 
and  forgathers  to  celebrate  the  occasion  ;  the 
natural  tendency  is  to  re-enact  or  recite  the 
achievement  by  reproducing  dramatically  the 
movements  and  sounds  that  accompanied  it.  In 
either  case  the  atmosphere  is  electric  ;  there  is  a 
community  of  feeling  and  of  ideas  far  more  spon- 
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taneous  than  we  moderns  usually  experience  ; 
and  the  conglomerate  mind  of  the  "  folk  "  is 
subject  to  a  powerful  emotional  stimulus.  In 
short,  we  have  a  collection  of  individuals  in  a 
state  similar  to  that  in  which  a  modern  man 
writes  poetry.  What  happens  ? 

This  is  one  of  the  most  critical  points  at  which 
the  doctors  have  disagreed.  Grimm  (beloved  of 
children)  led  many  horses  along  this  road  to  the 
water,  but  could  not  make  them  swallow  the  de- 
duction "  das  Volk  dichtet  "— "  the  folk  com- 
poses poetry."  The  ordinary  man  cannot  be- 
lieve that  a  community,  as  a  whole,  is  competent 
to  improvise  a  poem  ;  surely,  he  asks,  all  poems 
must  originally  have  been  composed  by  an  indi- 
vidual ?  The  ordinary  man  has  reason  on  his 
side,  but  there  is  a  misunderstanding  between 
him  and  Grimm,  due  (once  more)  to  a  confusion 
of  terms,  which  we  must  endeavour  to  clarify. 
Grimm  must  not  be  taken  to  have  meant  literally 
that  a  crowd  can  burst  into  impromptu  song  and 
produce  with  one  voice  a  finished  dramatic 
lyric,  an  impersonal  narrative  in  verse.  In  so  far, 
the  ordinary  man  is  right ;  but  if  he  alleges  that 
under  no  circumstances  can  communal  composi- 
tion of  any  sort  occur,  he  is  wrong.  The  massed 
evidence  of  anthropology  is  against  him  ;  and — 
minora  canamus — if  he  will  use  his  own  observa- 
tion, and  consider  what  he  finds  himself  doing 
when  in  company  with  other  kindred  spirits, 
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under  similarly  stimulated  conditions,  he  will  be 
forced  to  admit  his  error. 

We  all  must  have  realised  the  effects  of  "  pas- 
time with  good  company  "  ;  many  must  have 
recognised  in  themselves  the  exhilaration,  the 
sharpening  of  the  wits,  the  access  of  high  spirits, 
that  come  from  being  associated  with  others  on 
some  festal  occasion,  though  it  be  but  a  political 
meeting.  It  is  a  phenomenon  cognate  to  panic, 
a  contagious  emotion  that  grows  by  what  it 
feeds  on.  "  We  may,"  says  Shaftesbury  in  his 
Characteristics  of  Men,  "  call  every  Passion  Pan- 
nick  which  is  rais'd  in  a  Multitude,  and  convey'd 
by  Aspect,  or  as  it  were  by  Contact  or  Sympathy. 
.  .  .  There  are  many  Pannicks  in  Mankind,  be- 
sides merely  that  of  Fear."  It  is  one  such 
"  Pannick  "  that  now  confronts  us ;  our  multi- 
tude is,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  passionate. 
It  is  full  of  the  lust  of  battle,  or  it  is  delighted  at 
having  safely  garnered  its  harvest,  and  celebrates 
Mars  or  the  corn-spirit  in  a  rhythmic  utterance 
associated  with  one  or  the  other. 

As  collective  emotion  is  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  such  a  composition,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  a  revival  of  the  same  emotion  would 
be  accompanied  by  the  revival  of  the  song.  Even 
to-day  we  can  discover,  I  believe,  a  hint  of  this 
ingrained  association  in  the  curious  passion  with 
which  folk-singers — the  genuinely  illiterate  store- 
houses of  folk-lore  that  still  survive  in  a  few  old 
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villagers — produce  their  traditional  ballads.  In 
the  last  ten  years  Mr.  Cecil  Sharp,  the  Folk-Song 
Society,  and  their  gramophones  and  aiders  and 
abettors,  have  scoured  our  counties  one  by  one  ; 
and  from  the  cottage  by  day  and  the  taproom  by 
night,  from  gleaners  at  noon  and  gypsies  round 
the  evening  fire,  they  have  gathered  hundreds  of 
songs.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  any  collector 
who  takes  up  this  work  is  the  reluctance  of  the 
folk  to  impart  their  lore  in  cold  blood  ;  the 
second  thing  is  the  way  in  which,  under  pressure, 
they  "  work  themselves  up,"  and  after  delays, 
grumblings,  and  false  starts  begin  to  sing.  I  have 
sat  through  an  afternoon  in  a  rural  workhouse 
waiting  for  an  old  man  to  sing  ;  first  he  could 
not,  then  he  would  not ;  next  he  cleared  his 
throat  and  mumbled  a  snatch  or  two  ;  shook  his 
head,  harked  back,  stumbled,  and  at  length,  with 
shaking  head,  gleaming  eye,  and  tapping  foot  (an 
instinctive  memory  of  the  dance),  burst  out  and 
could  hardly  be  stopped.  A  disused  machine  ; 
it  only  needs  a  little  coaxing,  and  perhaps  a  little 
oil. 

The  worst  enemy  of  the  theory  of  collective  or 
communal  composition  is,  naturally  enough,  the 
rival  composer — the  individual  literary  or  literate 
man.  When  the  theory  was  first  launched,  little 
more  than  a  century  ago,  it  was  generally  re- 
ceived with  laughter,  the  echoes  of  which  have 
not  yet  died  away.  Even  to-day  the  trained 
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literary  mind  appears  or  affects  to  find  it  very 
difficult  to  entertain  the  idea,  and  a  hundred 
years  since  it  was  impossible.  In  very  much  the 
same  way,  and  at  the  same  date,  popular  poetry 
and  ballads  were  held  to  be  "  rough  and  un- 
couth "  ;  they  were  crude  verse,  which  it  was 
literary  etiquette  to  despise,  and  for  which  even 
their  friends,  like  Percy,  felt  bound  to  apologise. 
But  the  nineteenth-century  outburst  of  scientific 
research  and  comparative  study  has  by  now  begun 
to  leaven  the  literate  mass,  chiefly  by  insisting 
again  and  again  that  the  ballad  is  not  literature. 
George  Borrow,  travelling  in  Spain,  actually 
found  a  primitive  community  that  possessed  no 
poet  and  no  poetry,  yet  they  all  sang  ballads. 
Borrow  was  of  too  early  a  generation  to  realise 
the  interest  of  his  discovery  ;  but  since  his  day 
similar  or  still  more  primitive  communities  have 
been  found,  even  in  Europe,  where  communal 
song  and  dance  survive.  It  is  not  literature  ;  no 
more  convincing  proof  of  this  could  be  desired 
than  the  recorded  fact  that  literature — the 
literary  man  and  his  individual  poem — extermi- 
nates the  folk-song  and  the  ballad  wherever  it 
meets  them.  In  short,  using  the  words  in  their 
strict  sense,  popular  poetry  is  only  popular  poetry 
so  long  as  it  is  -popular,  i.e.  in  the  minds  and  on 
the  lips  of  the  people.  Like  a  pressed  flower,  you 
may  preserve  it  in  your  book,  but  the  colour  is 
gone. 
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We  are  still,  it  may  be  presumed,  very  far  from 
the  popular  ballad.  It  is  difficult  to  assert  with 
confidence  that  there  are  not  many  centuries  and 
hundreds  of  generations  between  the  "  pannick  " 
communal  chant  and  the  verse-narrative  ;  but  it 
is  possible  to  trace  marks  of  kinship.  A  poem 
written  by  a  poet  reflects,  as  a  rule,  his  individual 
attitude  ;  he  was  conscious  of  being  himself,  as 
he  wrote  ;  and  we  say  that  it  is  subjective,  and 
that  it  is  "  in  his  style."  But  this  is  literature, 
the  poetry  of  art,  a  piece  of  craftsmanship  as  far 
removed  from  its  original  as  a  turbined  liner  from 
the  primeval  hollowed  log.  Popular  poetry  is  the 
opposite.  "  While  each  ballad,"  says  Child, 
"  will  be  idiosyncratic,  it  will  not  be  an  expres- 
sion of  the  personality  of  individuals,  but  of  a 
collective  sympathy  ;  and  the  fundamental  cha- 
racteristic of  popular  ballads  is  therefore  the 
absence  of  subjectivity  and  self-consciousness." 
Here,  then,  is  one  of  the  ballad's  trade-marks, 
without  which  none  are  genuine  :  impersonality. 
The  ballads  that  begin  with  some  such  phrase 
as 

"  As  I  was  walking  all  alane," 

are  not  to  be  supposed  to  be  strictly  historical ; 
the  "  I  "  is  as  generic  as  the  "  you  "  in  "  you 
never  can  tell."  Indeed,  it  is  dramatic,  and 
quickly  becomes  a  commonplace  sanctified  by 
tradition. 
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The  refrain  is  another  peculiarity  of  the 
popular  ballad  that  establishes  its  derivation 
from  the  choral  song.  "  The  rest  shall  bear  this 
burden  "  :  the  singer's  monotone  is  regularly  re- 
lieved by  the  audience  joining  in  with  a  repeated 
phrase  or  phrases.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  modern  chorus  is  a  direct  descendant  of 
this  habit.  In  our  English  ballads,  the  refrain  is 
not  of  such  frequent  occurrence  as  in  those  of 
other  lands,  because  many  of  our  traditional 
ballads  are  of  the  historical  or  "  chronicle  "  type 
rather  than  the  dramatic  ;  in  such  ballads  the 
interest  is  centred  in  the  narrative,  and  will  not 
brook  any  interruption.  Still,  we  have  plenty  of 
refrains,  both  of  the  incomprehensible  type, 
mere  parrot-repetitions  corrupted  beyond  hope 
of  restoration,  yet  incontestably  lyrical : 

"Now  you  are  a-going  to  Cape  Ann, 

Follomingkathellomeday 
Remember  me  to  the  self-same  man. 

Ummatiddle,  ummatiddle,  ummatallyho,  tallyho, 
follomingkathellomeday :  " 

and  of  the  more  intelligible  type,  often  beau- 
tiful : 

**  Over  yonder's  a  park  which  is  newly  begun, 

All  bells  in  Paradise  I  heard  them  a-ring 
Which  is  silver  on  the  outside,  and  gold  within. 
And  I  love  sweet  Jesus  above  all  thing."1 

1  The  first  quotation  is  an  early  nineteenth-century  version, 
recorded  in  America,  of  The  Elfin  Knight;  the  second  is  an 
English  popular  carol,  as  sung  in  Staffordshire  in  1862. 
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The  refrain,  moreover,  is  occasionally  elabo- 
rated until  it  becomes  part  of  the  stanzaic 
structure ;  thus  in  the  famous  ballad  of 
Edward  : 

"Why  does  your  brand  sae  drap  wi'  bluid, 

Edivardy  Edward. 
Why  does  your  brand  sae  drap  ivi'  bluid, 

And  why  sae  sad  gang  ye,  O  ? 
O  I  hae  killed  my  hauke  sae  guid, 

M-ither^  mither^ 
0  I  hae  killed  my  hauke  sae  guidy 

And  I  had  nae  mair  but  he,  O." 


Eliminating  the  italicised  lines,  which  are  re- 
peated on  the  same  principle  in  every  stanza,  we 
have  the  common  ballad  quatrain. 

Repetitions  of  other  kinds  are  also  frequent 
in  popular  verse  ;  on  the  one  hand,  during  the 
process  of  tradition,  there  has  been  evolved  a 
stock  of  ballad-phrases  or  "  common-places  " — 
and  nothing  is  more  truly  popular  in  any  sense 
of  the  word  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  there  is  the 
structural  repetition — effective  enough,  as  many 
poets  have  found,  when  used  in  its  simple  form 
to  drop  the  curtain  on  the  drama — but  especially 
characteristic  of  ballads  in  the  more  elaborate 
form  to  which  Professor  Gummere  has  given  the 
name  of  "  incremental  repetition."  The  nursery 
rhyme  of  The  House  that  Jack  Built  is  a  simple 
instance  of  verbal  incremental  repetition  ;  but 
the  best  ballads  employ  the  process  in  their 
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structure.  In  The  Cruel  Brother*  there  is  a  lady, 
the  youngest  of  three  sisters,  who  is  to  be  married 
to  a  knight.  The  suitor  has  gained  the  consent 
of  the  lady's  parents  and  of  her  sisters,  "  but  for- 
got to  speak  to  her  brother  John."  When  the 
wedding-day  was  come, 

*'  Her  father  dear  led  her  down  the  stair, 
And  her  sisters  twain  they  kiss'd  her  there. 

Her  mother  dear  led  her  thro'  the  close, 
And  her  brother  John  set  her  on  her  horse. " 

She  leans  down  to  kiss  him,  and  he  stabs  her — 
his  act  being  justified,  of  course,  by  the  fatal 
neglect  of  the  bridegroom.  The  lady  makes  her 
will  in  stichomuthia  : 

"  *  O  what  will  you  leave  to  your  father  dear  ? ' 
'The  silver-shod  steed  that  brought  me  here.' 

*  What  will  you  leave  to  your  mother  dear  ? ' 
*My  velvet  pall  and  my  silken  gear.' 

'  What  will  you  leave  to  your  sister  Anne  ? ' 

*  My  silken  scarf  and  my  gowden  fan.' 

'  What  will  you  leave  to  your  sister  Grace  ? ' 
'  My  bloody  clothes  to  wash  and  dress.' 

'  What  will  you  leave  to  your  brother  John  ?' 

*  The  gallows-tree  to  hang  him  on.' 

*  What  will  you  leave  to  your  brother  John's  wife  ?" 

*  The  wilderness  to  end  her  life.'  " 

1  First  Series,  76.      (The  reference  is  to  my  Popular  Ballads 
of  the  Olden  Time,  four  series.) 
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A  moment's  reflection  should  suffice  to  con- 
vince any  observant  person  of  the  real  popularity 
of  repetition  as  a  means  of  securing  effectiveness. 
The  local  wit  in  the  village  taproom,  having  hap- 
pened on  a  good  thing,  finds  that  the  oftener  he 
says  it  the  more  it  is  appreciated.  The  catch- 
phrase  of  the  low  comedian  in  a  cheap  play 
begins  to  take  the  fancy  of  the  audience  on  its  third 
appearance,  and  its  sixth  is  greeted  with  a  roar. 
And  the  spectator  of  the  football  match  who 
said  "  Hooray  !  Hooray  !  Hoo-blooming-ray  !  " 
was  using  incremental  repetition  for  the  sake  of 
effect. 

Refrains,  incremental  or  otherwise,  form  the 
most  conclusive  evidence  that  we  possess  of  the 
derivation  of  ballads  from  choral  song.  Statis- 
tics, we  know,  will  prove  anything  ;  but  a  careful 
investigation  of  many  hundreds  of  ballads  in 
several  languages  certainly  tends  to  show  that  all 
those  ballads,  which  have  survived  in  a  form  that 
includes  a  refrain,  are  also  those  which  in  other 
respects  bear  the  most  conspicuous  marks  of  age 
and  genuine  popularity.  I  say  "  which  have  sur- 
vived in  a  form  that  includes  a  refrain  "  :  that 
proviso  is  necessary,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come 
to  consider  what  may  be  called  the  literary  his- 
tory of  ballads — the  mischances  that  attend  the 
solidification  of  the  fluid.  We  are  not  at  liberty 
to  argue  that,  because  a  particular  ballad  is  only 
known  to  us  in  a  form  that  lacks  a  refrain,  that 
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form  never  had  a  refrain  ;  and  we  have  ballads 
of  which  the  surviving  texts  both  include  and  do 
not  include  refrains. 

It  is  none  the  less  dangerous  to  carry  such  a 
generalisation  too  far  in  application  to  our 
popular  ballads.  We  are  looking  back  on  aeons 
of  man's  social  history ;  seeking  to  resolve  into 
its  constituent  parts  a  pudding,  composed  of 
many  material  ingredients  and  many  volatile 
essences  (some  of  which  we  suspect  have  had  a 
permanent  chemical  influence,  others  of  which 
we  may  guess  have  vanished  entirely),  and  stirred 
by  myriads  of  spoons  throughout  the  ages.  But 
it  does  seem  possible  to  distinguish  in  the  con- 
sistency of  this  pudding  two  elements  which  have 
nowhere  so  completely  amalgamated  as  to  defy 
analysis.  These  result  from  two  natural  pro- 
pensities of  the  average  human  being  :  what  may 
be  called  love  of  drama  and  love  of  narrative. 
They  are  clearly  distinct  aesthetic  interests  ;  the 
former  active,  the  latter  passive  ;  the  former  im- 
plying collective  passion,  the  latter  implying  the 
satisfaction  of  an  individual  desire.  Every  one 
must  know  the  difference  between  children  play- 
ing a  game  together,  and  the  same  children  listen- 
ing to  a  story.  The  one  propensity  has  produced 
Drama,  the  other  Epic  ;  and  innumerable  mix- 
tures of  the  two  have  produced  an  almost  infinite 
series  of  variations.  The  Homeric  poems  display 
several  of  the  characteristics  of  ballads  ;  the 
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standard  epithet  and  the  commonplace  phrase,  as 
well  as  frequent  repetitions. 

Again,  it  cannot  now  be  doubted,  in  the  face 
of  the  mass  of  ethnological  evidence,  that  the 
dancing-song  preceded  the  development  of  the 
epic.  The  rhapsodists  who  presumably  strung 
together  the  Homeric  epic  were  mediators,  it 
may  be,  between  the  "  masterless  "  constituents 
and  the  artistic  narrative,  working  in  much  the 
same  way  as  Boccaccio  when  he  compiled  his 
Decameron  from  traditional  tales.  But  coalition 
of  the  dramatic  or  mimetic  spirit  with  the  epic 
may  take  place  at  a  far  simpler  and  earlier  stage. 
The  ritual  performance,  i.e.  the  repetition  of 
some  dramatic  fact,  supplies  nothing  but  a  situa- 
tion ;  and  in  course  of  time  the  bare  situation 
requires  explaining.  The  folk  were  tired  of 
dancing,  but  curious,  and  welcomed  information 
and  "  reasons  why."  By  way  of  illustration,  let 
us  conceive  a  picture  of  the  first  children — 
primitive  adults — who  ever  played  the  game 
now  known  as  "  Nuts  in  May."  The  dancing 
throng  had  mimed,  it  may  be,  a  fight  between 
the  champions  of  two  armies,  or  had  celebrated 
a  marriage-by-capture,  and  several  pairs  of  actors 
had  struggled  with  or  tugged  one  another  to 
death  or  espousal  amid  the  plaudits  of  their 
sides.  Wearied  of  the  game,  they  require 
rest  and  a  yarn,  and  call  upon  the  tribal 
historian,  who  proceeds  to  tell  them  all 
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about  the  original  champions  or  bridal  pair. 
In  some  such  guise,  we  may  reasonably  imagine, 
the  first  minstrel  steps  into  the  history  of  the 
ballad. 
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BALLADS  belong  to  the  people,  and  therefore  be- 
long also  most  strictly  to  one  another — as,  indeed, 
do  human  beings.  A  man  is  a  member  of  a 
number  of  concentric  communities  ;  his  family, 
his  village,  his  county,  his  native  land,  his  race, 
the  world.  Inverting  the  order,  a  ballad  of 
universal  vogue  may  have  an  occidental  genus,  a 
British  species,  English  and  Scottish  variants,  and 
local  adaptations ;  and  it  always  has  one  par- 
ticular version  which  is  the  best — one's  own. 
But  to  the  eye,  or  rather  to  the  ear,  it  is  as 
different  from  an  artistic  lyric  as  a  man  from  a 
bird.  From  what  has  been  said  above  it  is  clear, 
I  hope,  that  if  the  poetry  of  art  is,  as  Words- 
worth said,  "  emotion  recollected  in  tranquillity," 
the  poetry  of  the  folk  is  emotion  crystallised  in 
a  crowd. 

We  have  now  to  leave  the  outer  rings,  and  con- 
centrate as  far  as  possible  upon  the  English  and 
Scottish  ballads  ;  still  putting  in  at  every  turn 
the  caveat,  that  the  stuff  of  these  can  be  called 
"  ours  "  with  no  greater  degree  of  justification 
than  Somersetshire  can  claim  sole  proprietary 
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rights  in  a  "  west-country  "  song.  England  and 
Scotland  have  combined  so  long  in  balladry  that 
it  is  a  hopeless  task  to  separate  them  ;  Ireland 
and  Wales  maintained  the  Celtic  tongue  too  long 
to  enter  the  same  category — for  we  are  already 
within  the  circle  of  history,  and  the  story  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  applies.  If  I  may  digress  a 
moment,  nothing  is  more  striking  to  a  student 
of  the  English  ballads  and  folk-speech  than  to 
analyse  the  V  new  "  Irish  speech  of  the  peasants, 
recorded  for  us  to-day  by  the  pioneers  of  the 
dramatic  revival  in  Ireland.  Synge's  people  of 
Donegal  and  the  Isle  of  Arran  may  speak  a  few 
sentences  which  if  translated  into  the  correspond- 
ing English  vernacular  would  be  appreciated  by 
our  rustics  ;  but  then,  lo,  "  the  Lady  Helen  of 
Troy  .  .  ..  with  a  nosegay  in  her  golden  shawl !  " 
Ballads  exchange  phrases,  but  only  with  each 
other,  not  with  the  literature  of  art.  It  is  true 
that  Orpheus  has  just  managed  to  survive,  but 
one  cannot  think  that  the  Shetland  peasant  who 
sang  of  the  "  king  o'  Ferric  "  knew  whom  he  was 
naming. 

Our  English  and  Scottish  ballads,  then,  are  en- 
closed in  the  Germanic  ring  which  surrounds  the 
north  of  Europe.  The  rings  are  not  concentric, 
for  we  approach  Scandinavia  more  nearly.  But 
while  our  neighbours  have  for  the  most  part 
studied  the  ballads  of  their  countries  for  them- 
selves, we  have  left  it  to  America  to  provide  us 
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with  the  best  scholars  in  the  balladry  of  our 
tongue.  England  produced  Bishop  Percy  and 
Scotland  Sir  Walter  Scott,  it  is  true  ;  yet  we 
were  too  slow  or  too  stupid  to  carry  out  the  real 
work  ourselves,  and  the  great  scholar  in  English 
and  Scottish  ballads  was  Francis  James  Child  of 
Harvard  (1825-1896).  He  died  before  his  great 
work  was  completed ;  but,  in  addition  to  having 
laid  down  the  right  lines  for  the  study  of  the 
ballads,  he  had  inspired  and  educated  a  school  of 
specialists,  of  whom  two  in  particular  have  de- 
veloped the  science  according  to  his  rules,  and 
summarised  and  analysed  his  results.  The  general 
introduction  or  survey  which  Child  did  not  live 
to  write  may  be  found  in  the  work  of  his  pupils, 
Professor  Kittredge  and  Professor  Gummere.1 

A  short  consideration  of  the  task  which  faced 
Child  when  he  first  turned  his  attention  to 
balladry2  will  assist  us  to  a  view  of  what  I  have 
ventured  above  to  call  the  "  literary  "  history  of 
our  ballads.  There  were  in  existence  numerous 
collections  of  popular  ballads  such  as  Percy's 

1  The  English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads,  edited  by  Francis 
James  Child,  five  volumes  (Boston,  1882-98),  is  the  fountain- 
head  of  information  on  the  305  ballads  included  therein.  The 
one-volume  edition  issued  in  1905  omits  five  ballads  and  all  the 
apparatus  criticus,  and  greatly  abbreviates  the  introduction  to  each 
ballad,  but  contains  a  very  valuable  introductory  essay  by 
G.  L.  Kittredge.  Another  excellent  study  is  F.  B.  Gummere's 
The  Popular  Ballad  (1907),  which  should  entice  its  readers  to  the 
same  author's  The  Beginnings  of  Poetry. 

-  Child  had  issued  a  collection  in  eight  volumes  in  1857-59. 
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Reliques  ;  there  were  manuscripts  of  all  ages,  in- 
cluding the  famous  "  Folio  Manuscript  "  used 
by  Percy,  the  very  existence  of  which  had  been 
challenged,  and  which  was  only  printed  after 
Child  had  undertaken  his  task  ;  and  it  was  patent 
that  some  ballads  were  still  in  oral  circulation. 
All  three  sources  were  bound  to  provide  material 
of  ballads  confoundingly  intermixed  and  over- 
lapping. Ballads  might  be  lurking  unsuspected 
in  books  or  manuscripts  or  memories  :  it  has  been 
since  shown  that  they  were,  and  no  doubt  still 
are,  so  concealed.  A  version  of  a  ballad  written 
down  in  the  eighteenth  century  might  be  an 
earlier,  better,  purer  version  than  one  printed  in 
a  seventeenth-century  broadside  ;  and  any  ver- 
sion surviving  in  a  person's  memory,  but  other- 
wise unrecorded,  might  well  be  of  greater 
scientific  value  than  any  others  that  had  achieved 
ink.  In  each  class  forgeries  no  doubt  existed  : 
there  were  the  confessed  "  improvements  "  of 
Percy,  there  was  the  dangerous  brilliance  of 
Scott,  there  was  the  highly  suspicious  fertility  of 
Peter  Buchan's  beggar-man,  whom,  he  alleged, 
he  had  kept  travelling  Scotland  in  the  early  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century  to  collect  ballads  from 
oral  tradition.  The  investigator  had  to  combine 
the  sincerest  faith  in  ballads  with  the  utmost 
suspicion  of  every  ballad-text  ;  to  train  himself 
to  recognise  the  genuine,  in  however  unlikely  a 
place  it  might  occur,  and  disentangle  it  from  the 
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spurious ;  and  to  track  patiently  a  thousand 
will-o'-the-wisps  till  they  vanished  into  nothing. 
He  had  to  make  the  best  he  could  of  several  cen- 
turies of  disregard  and  contempt,  to  face  without 
dismay  or  regret  conclusive  evidence  of  loss  and 
damage  due  to  that  neglect,  and  to  be  content 
with  the  very  rare  satisfaction  of  some  compen- 
sating accident  that  had  casually  preserved  pre- 
cious material  for  his  study. 

The  Rosetta  Stone  of  English  balladry  is 
Percy's  Folio  manuscript.  Somewhere  about 
1650  an  unknown  benefactor  took  it  into  his  head 
to  compile  a  commonplace  book.  It  was  the 
fashion  of  the  time  to  do  so  ;  but  it  was  not  the 
fashion  of  the  time  to  record  long,  trivial  narra- 
tives about  Robin  Hood  and  Gawayne  and  other 
mythical  heroes.  A  hundred  years  later  the  book 
was  found  by  Percy  in  the  house  of  his  friend 
Humphrey  Pitt  at  Shifnal,  in  Shropshire,  "lying 
dirty  on  the  floor  under  a  bureau  in  the  parlour  " 
— and  Mr.  Pitt's  housemaids  were  lighting  his 
fires  every  morning  with  half-pages  torn  out 
from  unique  ballads  of  Robin  Hood  and  others. 
Half-pages  :  they  did  not  destroy  the  evidence 
entirely,  but  left  enough  to  tantalise  us,  to  exas- 
perate us  with  the  realisation  of  the  value  of 
what  was  lost  for  ever.  Percy  was  only  a  young 
man  when  he  found  it,  and  we  must  credit  him 
with  the  merit  of  preserving  it ;  but,  as  he  con- 
fessed later,  "  he  had  not  then  learn'd  to  rever- 
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ence  it  " — his  bookbinders  pared  away  top  and 
bottom  lines,  and  he  himself,  when  editing  the 
Reliques,  tore  out  pages  "  to  save  the  trouble  of 
transcribing."  Again,  a  hundred  years  later,  this 
manuscript,  the  foundation  of  Percy's  monu- 
ment to  English  balladry,  was  strictly  preserved 
from  view  by  its  owners,  despite  repeated  and 
urgent  appeals  from  scholars.  It  was  not  until 
offers  of  money  from  Dr.  Furnivall  and  Professor 
Child  had  been  made  that  permission  to  print  it 
was  granted. 

Yet  this  laborious  acquisition  of  ballad-texts 
was  by  no  means  all  that  had  to  be  done.  There 
was  a  long  tradition  of  "  literary  "  ballad-editor- 
ship to  be  broken,  and  a  new  scientific  standard 
to  be  set  up.  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  book 
that  the  ballad  has  no  form  ;  not,  of  course, 
meaning  that  there  is  no  structure  or  rhythmic 
scheme  to  be  recognised  in  ballads,  for  there  is. 
I  have  also  said  that  you  cannot  write  a  popular 
ballad  :  in  truth,  you  cannot  even  write  it  down. 
At  best  you  can  but  record  a  number  of  variants, 
and  in  the  act  of  writing  each  one  down  you 
must  remember  that  you  are  helping  to  kill  that 
ballad.  Virum  volitare  'per  ora  is  the  life  of  a 
ballad  ;  it  lives  only  while  it  remains  what  the 
French,  with  a  charming  confusion  of  ideas,  call 
"  oral  literature."  The  old-fashioned  editor  of 
ballads  collated  a  number  of  versions  of  each 
ballad  and  made  a  synthetic  hotchpotch  of  them 
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— often  with  padding  of  his  own — to  please  his 
own  taste  :  exactly  as  the  Elizabethan  poet  repre- 
sents Apelles  to  have  used  living  models  in  limning 
Aphrodite.  In  each  case  the  artist  or  editor  was 
substituting  cold  art  for  warm  life.  Child  knew 
that  the  only  scientific  method  of  treating  a 
ballad  was  to  present  every  available  text  that 
showed  any  indication  of  genuine  "  popularity," 
and  he  preferred  to  err,  if  at  all,  on  the  side  of 
inclusion  rather  than  on  the  side  of  exclusion. 

Lesser  scholars  than  Child  might  have  done  so 
much  ;  but  it  required  a  patient  genius  such  as 
his  to  arrange  and  annotate  them  fully.  Of  the 
305  ballads  which  finally  passed  his  scrupulous 
examination  and  were  enrolled  on  the  list  of 
English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads,  very  few 
are  the  private  property  of  this  country.  The 
vast  majority  have  relations  amongst  the  balladry 
of  Europe,  and  many  amongst  the  lore  of  the 
other  side  of  the  world.  All  these  parallels,  and 
every  scrap  of  relevant  information,  had  to  be 
considered,  weighed,  tested  and  appropriately 
utilised.  For  example,  the  ballad  of  Lady  Isabel 
and  the  Elf -Knight,  also  known  as  May  Cohen, 
has  counterparts  in  nearly  every  country  of 
Europe,  not  to  mention  a  possible  kinship  with 
the  Hebrew  story  of  Judith  and  Holo femes — and 
in  some  countries,  e.g.  Germany,  subdivides  itself 
into  three  distinct  types.  Despite  his  astonish- 
ing powers  of  grasping  a  mass  of  details  and  pre- 
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senting  them  in  concentrated  form,  Child  had  to 
discuss  this  ballad  in  thirty  quarto  pages  before 
he  came  to  its  texts. 

Thus  he  broke  the  back  of  an  immense  task 
before  English  ballad-students  had  fully  realised 
their  duty  ;  but  it  may  well  be  believed  that 
Child  would  have  been  the  last  to  think  his  work 
was  final.  Had  he  lived  to  complete  the  book  by 
writing  his  general  introduction,  we  should  have 
known,  no  doubt,  his  exact  reasons  for  admitting 
Kinmont  Willie  and  omitting  'The  Children  in  the 
Wood.  The  recent  activity  in  collecting  folk- 
songs in  this  country  has  revealed  a  few  variants 
of  known  ballads,  and  perhaps  a  fresh  ballad,  that 
Child  might  have  added  to  his  list,  but  it  is  nearly 
as  improbable  (though  quite  as  splendidly  pos- 
sible) that  any  large  or  important  addition  will  be 
made  to  his  gallant  305,  as  that  excavations  at 
Oxyrhynchus  or  elsewhere  will  disgorge  a  manu- 
script of  vital  interest  to  the  world  at  large.  Yet 
the  knowledge  that  we  are  never  likely  to  recover 
the  complete  works  of  Euripides  does  not  prevent 
us  from  studying  such  as  we  possess  ;  and  all 
the  material  for  study  that  any  ballad-lover  is 
likely  to  require  is  to  be  found  in  Child's  great 
work. 

I  have  said  above  that  the  ballad  is  one  thing 
and  ballads  another,  and  that  ballads  belong  to 
each  other — remarks,  it  may  be,  not  less  intelli- 
gible nor  less  open  to  varieties  of  interpretation 
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than  the  axiom  "  the  proper  study  of  mankind 
is  man."  Ballads  have  run  wild  so  long  that  they 
appear  to  be  inextricably  tangled,  to  have  sapped 
one  another,  to  have  lent  and  borrowed  portions 
from  each  other.  Nevertheless,  there  is  always 
the  story  or  the  situation  at  the  centre  which 
suffices  to  distinguish  them  ;  and  on  this  basis 
of  subject-matter  a  form  of  classification  can  be 
attempted.  Indeed,  Child  arranged  the  305  in  a 
series,  which,  however  liable  to  imperfections  and 
subject  to  alterations,  on  the  whole  represents 
the  presumed  chronological  order  of  the  ballads. 
Here  again  a  warning  must  be  put  in  :  it  is  in- 
deed nearly  impossible  to  make  a  generalisation 
about  dates  or  classes  of  ballads  without  imme- 
diately qualifying  it ;  and  in  considering  either 
we  are  continually  driven  to  the  limits  of  specu- 
lation. I  have,  perhaps,  already  said  enough 
about  the  origins  of  ballads  to  show  that,  like 
that  of  Jeames,  their  "  buth  is  wropt  in  a 
mistry " ;  but  a  just  consideration  of  their 
subject-matter,  and  that  elusive  quality  their 
style,  affords  us  in  most  cases  a  hint  of  their  age. 
We  have  seen  how  the  very  word  "  ballad  " 
implies  dancing,  and  we  have  considered  theories 
illustrating  the  probable  evolution  of  the  narra- 
tive ballad  from  the  dancing  throng's  ecstasies. 
Let  us  begin  by  taking  two  primitive  dance- 
songs,  in  order  to  attune  our  minds  to  the  proper 
degree  of  receptivity.  First,  the  hymn  of  the 
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priests  of  Mars  in  the  earliest  days  of  Rome  ran 
somewhat  as  follows  : — 

"  Help  us,  O  Lares  (repeated  thrice), 
And,  O  Mars,  let  not  plague  or  ruin  fall    upon    our  people 

(thrice). 

Be  content,  fierce  Mars. 

Leap  the  threshold.     Halt  !     Strike  !  (thrice) 
In  alternate  song  call  upon  all  heroes  (thrice) 
Help  us,  O  Mars  !  (thrice) 
Leap  !     Leap  !     Leap  !     Leap  !     Leap  !" 

Second,  a  translation  of  the  ancient  initiation 
ceremony,  curiously  similar  to  baptism,  formerly 
practised  among  the  Maoris  when  a  child  (in  the 
present  instance  a  girl)  was  about  three  months 
old.  The  child  was  laid  on  a  mat  before  the 
priest,  and  the  women  and  girls  chanted  : — 

Women.  "We  wish  this  child  to  be  immersed." 

Priest.      "  Let  it  be  sprinkled.' 

Women.  "We  wish  the  child  to  live  to  womanhood." 

Priest.      fo  Dance  for  Atua  "  (the  god  or  spirit). 

Women,   (An  unintelligible  phrase.) 

Priest.      "  It  is  sprinkled  in  the  waters  of  Atua/ 

Women.   "The  mat  is  spread." 

Priest.      "Dance  in  a  circle." 

Women.  "Thread  the  dance." 

From  this  point  the  chant  becomes  wholly  un- 
translatable ;  a  fact  interesting  in  itself,  as  show- 
ing that  traditional  phrases  may  outlive  their 
intelligibility.  Dieffenbach,  who  recovered  this 
chant,  could  get  no  hint  from  the  natives  of  the 
meaning  of  the  latter  portion,  which  they  did  not 
understand  themselves. 
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Both  these  songs  are  obviously  danced  ;  both 
are  ceremonial.  The  Maori  one  is  plainly  anti- 
phonal,  and  the  Roman  one,  too,  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  shared  between  the  priests  and  the 
people.  Observe,  moreover,  the  verbal  repeti- 
tions. It  must  not  be  thought  that  such  chants 
are  in  any  way  uncommon  ;  many  others  ex- 
hibiting the  same  characteristics  are  known. 

Keeping  in  mind  these  marks  of  antiquity  in 
popular  song,  let  us  look  for  them  in  our  ballads. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  Child  was 
right  in  placing  at  the  beginning  of  his  collection 
the  "  riddle  "  ballads  :  riddles  are  at  least  as  old 
as  Samson  and  the  Sphinx,  and  it  would  be 
foolish  to  pretend  that  their  popularity  is  ex- 
hausted. In  the  riddle-ballads,  naturally  enough, 
the  ceremonial  element  of  the  choral  song  has 
passed  into  an  element  of  pastime  ;  but  it  is  in- 
teresting to  see  how  long  the  dance  survived.  A 
few  years  ago  Mr.  Baring  Gould  recorded  a  ver- 
sion of  The  Elfin  Knight,1  which  used  to  be  sung 
in  North  Cornwall  between  a  young  man  who 
went  outside  the  room  and  a  girl  who  remained 
inside,  with  a  chorus  of  lads  and  lasses.  Many 
"  drawing-room  "  games,  of  course,  retain  this 
feature  ;  in  particular  we  may  mention  "  for- 
feits," which,  while  riddles  are  intellectual  chal- 
lenges, are  usually  tests  of  strength,  endurance  or 
dexterity.  Question  and  answer,  however,  have 

Second  Series,  170. 
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not  of  themselves  satisfied  the  folk,  which  de- 
mands that  the  battle  of  wits  be  attached  to  some 
kind  of  story.  Hence  we  get  tales  and  ballads, 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  in  which  some- 
body's success  or  failure  is  made  to  depend  on  the 
quality  of  his  or  her  replies  to  riddles.  In  The 
Elfin  Knight  the  girl  baffles  her  would-be  victor 
by  a  series  of  impracticable  requests.  The  posi- 
tion is  reversed  in  the  ballad  called  Captain 
Wedderburn*  lyrical  variants  of  which  are  still 
sung  in  nurseries : — 

"  I  had  four  sisters  over  the  sea, 
Peri  meri  dixi,  domine"  etc. 

wherein  the  riddles  are  very  ancient  and  very 
popular.  These  lyrical  forms,  which  are,  so  to 
speak,  the  ballad  with  the  story  or  situation  elimi- 
nated, may  well  represent  an  earlier  stage  ;  a 
fifteenth-century  version  of  the  above  lyric  is 
known.  Another  favourite,  perhaps  best  known 
as  King  John  and  the  Abbot  of  Canterbury^  after 
Percy's  version,  has  become  thoroughly  angli- 
cised, yet  bears  marks  of  kinship  with  widespread 
riddle-tales,  reaching  as  far  as  the  Orient. 

The  motif  of  a  romantic  conclusion  dependent 
upon  the  outcome  of  a  battle  of  riddles  leads  us 
to  the  ballads  of  elopements,  willing  or  unwil- 
ling ;  and  thence  through  a  series  of  complica- 

1  Second  Series,  162. 
3  Second  Series,  173. 
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tions  of  relationship.  Kinship  ideals  and  eti- 
quette in  ballads  is  a  subject  that  demands  a  book 
to  itself ;  for  in  studying  them  we  have  to  recog- 
nise primitive  conventions,  and  take  for  granted 
conditions  of  family  honour,  "  as  they  did  in  the 
golden  world."  We  have  noticed  above  (p.  29)  a 
simple  case  of  the  privilege  of  a  brother,  and 
similar  situations  between  brothers  and  sisters, 
children  and  parents,  are  grafted  on  various 
romances  of  marriage  or  bride-stealing.  Again, 
the  theme  of  a  double  marriage,  which  first  gives 
us  the  tragedy  of  a  deserted  bride,  evolves  in  the 
next  generation  the  highly  complicated  stories  of 
stepmothers,  without  whose  aid,  it  would  appear, 
no  lore  or  literature  can  go  far.  Stepmothers, 
however,  are  far  less  frequent  in  English  balladry 
than  mothers-in-law.  Mother  and  son  form  a 
very  close  relationship  ;  indeed,  one  might 
almost  say  that  the  ballads  overlooked  the  tie  of 
paternity,  and  left  that  theme  to  be  developed, 
as  the  world  progressed,  by  the  artistic  poets — 
such  as  those  of  the  Oresteia  and  Hamlet :  which 
stories,  as  I  write,  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  seeks 
to  show  are  akin.  A  remarkable  exception  to  this 
neglect  of  a  father  is  shown  in  the  excellent  Scots 
ballad  of  Bewick  and  Grabame.1  Christy  Gra- 
hame  and  young  Bewick  are  "  sworn  brothers  " 
after  the  ancient  rite  ;  their  fathers  get  drunk 
and  quarrel,  because  Bewick  can  read  and  write 

1  Third  Series,  101. 
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and  Christy  cannot.  Old  Grahame's  retort  is 
literally  the  parent  of  Du  Manner's  jest  of  the 
small  Briton — "  I  can't  sing,  and  I  can't  speak 
French,  but  I  can  punch  your  head."  Christy 
says  he  cannot  fight  his  brother-in-arms ;  to  which 
his  father  replies : — 

"  What's  that  thou  sayest,  thou  limmer  loon  ? 
Or  how  dare  thou  stand  to  speak  to  me  ? 
If  thou  do  not  end  this  quarrel  soon, 
Here  is  my  hand,  thou  shalt  fight  me." 

Christy  faces  the  dilemma,  and  resolves  to  fight 
Bewick  rather  than  his  father,  but  will  "  ne'er 
come  home  alive "  if  he  kills  his  "  bully " 
(brother).  He  wounds  Bewick  mortally,  and 
falls  on  his  sword. 

Infidelity  is  not  a  common  theme  in  English 
ballads  ;  in  two  of  the  best1  not  only  adultery 
appears,  but  also  the  ancient  practice  of  muti- 
lating the  offender.  On  the  other  hand,  a  true 
wife  is  found  in  Brown  Adam*  and  a  wife 
wrongly  suspected  by  her  husband  in  the  almost 
unsurpassed  ballad  of  Child  Maurice*  which  is 
also  another  witness  to  the  comparative  neglect 
of  the  value  of  fatherhood.  The  story  is  that  on 
which  Home's  Douglas,  a  famous  eighteenth- 
century  play,  was  founded  ;  and  a  phrase  from 

1  Old  Robin  of  Portingale,  and  Little  Musgrave  and  Lady 
Barnard.  (First  Series,  13  and  19.) 

2  First  Series,  100. 

3  First  Series,  165. 
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Gray's  eulogy  of  the  ballad,  written  about  the 
same  time  as  the  production  of  the  play,  both 
illuminates  the  methods  of  dramatic  construc- 
tion in  1756  and  pounces  on  a  marked  character- 
istic of  all  good  ballads.  The  ballad,  says  Gray, 
"  begins  in  the  fifth  act  of  the  play."  A  short 
study  of  an  index  of  first  lines  of  any  collec- 
tion will  testify  that  this  is  just  what  good 
ballads  do. 

Child,  Maurice  begins  with  no  hint  of  tragedy  ; 
we  are  simply  introduced  to  the  Child  (which 
means  no  more  than  the  Knight)  hunting  "  in  the 
silver  wood."  He  sends  a  message,  by  the  "  little 
foot-page "  so  common  in  ballads,  to  John 
Steward's  wife,  to  come  to  the  silver  wood  to 
hunt  with  him.  The  boy  delivers  the  message 
faithfully  (it  is  a  long  one),  and  the  lady  bids  him 
hold  his  peace,  lest  my  lord  should  hear.  My 
lord,  in  fact,  is  listening — is  even  writing  down 
the  message.  He  takes  horse,  finds  Child  Maurice 
combing  his  hair  in  the  silver  wood,  and  chal- 
lenges him.  They  fight.  John  Steward  kills 
Child  Maurice,  cuts  off  his  head,  and  carries  it 
home  to  confront  his  lady  with  it.  Now,  up  to 
this  point  we  may  suspect  that  John  Steward  is 
justified.  But — 

"When  she  looked  on  Child  Maurice'  head, 

She  never  spoke  words  but  three  : 
'  I  never  bare  no  child  but  one, 

And  you  have  slain  him  truly.' " 
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Here  is  a  thunderclap  of  tragedy  :  another  fol- 
lows immediately.  John  Steward  curses  his 
"  wrath  "  :— 


For  I  have  slain  one  of  the  courteousest  knights 

That  ever  bestrode  a  steed, 
So  have  I  done  one  of  the  fairest  ladies 

That  ever  ware  woman's  weed." 


We  guess  that  she  is  dead  of  grief ;  but  to  the 
end  we  do  not  know  whether  Child  Maurice  was 
or  was  not  John  Steward's  son.  It  is  his  relation- 
ship to  his  mother  that  matters. 

It  is  impossible  even  to  enumerate  here  the 
fine  ballads  in  which  the  situation  turns  on  the 
family  relationship.  Such  as  they,  however, 
may  be  supposed  to  have  originated  before  the 
ballads  of  the  faithless  servant.  Yet  the  horror 
of  "  churles  blood  "  evident  in  Glasgerion  *  be- 
longs to  an  early  age,  and  the  story  of  Lamkin2 
has  a  very  wide  vogue,  and  is  still  in  circulation. 
In  The  Lord  of  Lear ne*  an  inversion  of  the  very 
popular  "  Goose-girl  "  story  that  to  us  seems  to 
belong  to  Grimm,  we  have  the  "  false  steward  " 
at  his  worst ;  but  our  versions  of  the  ballad  are 
degenerate. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  list  of  the 
English  and  Scottish  ballads  that  deal  with  super- 

1  First  Series,  i. 

2  First  Series,  196. 

3  Second  Series,  182 
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natural  things,  we  may  feel  that  they  indicate  a 
high  degree  of  native  interest  in  other  worlds  and 
mysterious  beings  ;  but  although  it  is  true  that 
some  of  our  finest  ballads — Thomas  Rymer,  Tarn 
Lin,  Clerk  Sanders,  The  Daemon  Lover,  The  Wife 
of  Usher's  Well 1 — come  in  this  category,  we  in 
Britain  do  not  harp  so  constantly  on  that  theme 
as  our  neighbours  of  Scandinavia.  Naturally 
enough,  we  share  with  them  the  gist  of  many 
a  ballad,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  basis 
of  our  English  dirge,2  with  its  magnificent 
refrain,  came  over  the  North  Sea  once  upon  a 
time. 

So  far  the  ballads  have  dealt  with  life  and 
death  ;  but  man  begins  to  dream  what  may  come 
afterwards.  There  is,  besides  the  future  world, 
the  "  other  "  parallel  world,  the  world  of  super- 
natural beings — fairies,  demons,  nixies  or  pixies ; 
and  a  tale  of  the  relations  between  mortal  and 
immortal  would  seem  always  to  have  held  a  fasci- 
nation for  the  folk.  True,  Thomas  "  the 
Rhymer  "  and  Tarn  Lin  were  each  carried  away 
by  the  queen  of  the  elfin  world  ;  and  we  possess 
a  lovely  little  lyrical  fragment  of  the  complaint 
uttered  by  a  mortal  mother  abducted  to  be  the 


1  All  in  my  Second  Series,   i,  47,  66,   112,  and  60  respec- 
tively. 

2  The  Lyke-Wake  Dirge,  a  traditional  lyric — not  narrative, 
and  therefore  no  ballad — may  be  studied  in  my  Second  Series,  88 
and  Appendix. 
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"  Queen  of  Elfin's  Nourice."1  Whereas  these 
fairy-ballads  seem  to  be  most  at  home  in  their 
Scottish  versions,  there  is  a  ballad  of  the  dead,2 
which  survived  until  1868  in  Sussex  tradition, 
and  contains  a  very  ancient  and  popular  belief, 
namely,  that  excessive  grief  for  the  dead  will  not 
let  them  rest. 

But  we  must  go  back  to  Scotland  for  The  Wife 
of  Usher's  Well,  certainly  the  best  ballad  in  its 
kind  that  we  possess,  perhaps  the  best  that  the 
lore  of  any  folk  possesses.  It  is  too  well  known  to 
require  any  remark  of  mine  ;  but  the  fact  that 
even  the  most  fastidious  connoisseurs  of  litera- 
ture seem  to  find  room  for  it  in  their  hearts  gives 
me  cause  to  exclaim  once  more  that  no  ballad  is 
literature.  The  anthologist  of  the  Oxford,  Book 
of  English  Verse  includes  it,  with  a  dozen  others 
of  our  supreme  ballads  and  some  "  masterless  " 
carols  and  songs,  between  Bunyan  and  the  match- 
less Orinda  !  Yet  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch  is  a 
true  enough  lover  and  judge  of  both  popular 
verse  and  the  artistic  lyric  to  know  that  wherever 
he  might  attempt  to  weave  the  ballads  into  his 
garland  they  would  look  and  smell  like  rathe 
primroses  among  hothouse  flowers. 

To  return  :  in  the  history  of  ballads,  men  and 
heroes  have  now  passed,  and  their  deaths  and 
future  state  have  been  sung  ;  we  proceed  to  the 

1  Second  Series,  6. 

a   The  Unquiet  Gra*vet  Second  Series,  41. 
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ballads  which  contain  legends  and  traditions 
about  the  mighty  ones  of  old.  With  some  such 
legendary  ballads  we  have  already  dealt.  King 
Orfeo1  is  perhaps  the  only  survival  we  have  of 
what  is  obviously  a  classical  tradition,  but  we 
cannot  stay  to  trace  its  course  through  the  cen- 
turies, and  the  possibility  of  an  early  confusion 
or  amalgamation  of  the  classical  story  with  an 
ancient  Celtic  parallel.2  At  least  it  is  possible  to 
say  that  we  are  now  in  a  range  of  our  ballads  in 
which  we  may  expect  to  find  kindred  matter 
amongst  the  earliest  records  of  story-material. 
Hind  Horn*  though  a  proper  ballad,  comes 
straight  from  the  romance  of  King  Horn. 
The  relationship  of  Thomas  Rymer  with  the 
romance  of  Thomas  of  Ercildoune  may  be 
much  the  same.  We  have  a  couple  of  muti- 
lated Arthurian  ballads  and  a  whole  one,4  but 
these  have  had  the  fingers  of  a  minstrel  laid 
upon  them. 

Sacred  legends  in  ballads  are  not  very  common. 
If  they  ever  existed  in  any  number,  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  Church  tried  to  suppress  them,  as 
it  diverted  secular  lyrics  to  religious  use.  How- 

1  See  p.   35 

a  For  a  short  study  see  my  Sources  and  Analogues  of  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  pp.  49—57. 

3  First  Series,  185. 

*  King  Arthur  and  King  Cornwall,  The  Marriage  of  Sir 
Gaivaine,  and  The  Boy  and  the  Mantle  (the  two  last  in  First 
Series,  107  and  119). 
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ever  that  may  be,  hardly  any  of  the  survivors  in 
this  class  are  according  to  the  canon  ;  Dives  and, 
Lazarus1  is  an  exception.  But,  canonical  or  not, 
they  appear  to  have  satisfied  the  popular  imagi- 
nation so  far  as  to  maintain  their  course  in  oral 
tradition  side  by  side  with  the  orthodox  and 
canonical  Scriptures.  Some,  it  would  appear, 
have  gradually  departed  from  narrative  and  be- 
come converted  into  traditional  songs.  It  is 
curious  that  one  of  them  is  the  earliest  recorded 
ballad  that  we  have  —  Judas2  is  preserved  in  a 
manuscript  of  the  thirteenth  century  —  and 
another3  has  only  been  put  on  record  since  the 
completion  of  Child's  work.  It  is,  however, 
difficult  to  draw  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween popular  ballad  and  traditional  carol,  in 
this  class.  The  Maid  and  the  Palmer*  is  the  only 
ballad  surviving  in  England  of  the  legends  of 
Christ's  wanderings  on  the  earth  ;  but  another, 
of  "  the  owl  and  the  baker's  daughter,"  men- 
tioned by  Ophelia,  is  a  well-known  story  in  Scan- 
dinavia, and  has  only  disappeared  from  among  us 
since  Shakespeare's  day.  Other  sacred  ballads, 
such  as  The  Carnal  and  The  Crane,  The  Cherry- 
Tree  Carol,  and  the  charming  St.  Stephen  and 


1  Second  Series,  139. 

2  Second  Series,  145.. 

3  The  Bitter  Withy,  first  printed  by  me  in  Notes  and  Queries, 
Tenth  Series,  iv.,  84  (July,  1905). 

4  Second  Series,  152. 
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King  Herod,1  suggest  that  the  folk  have  taken 
this  form  of  revenge  for  the  exclusion  of 
such  legends  from  the  canon  ;  the  origins  of 
all  three  are  to  be  found  in  the  Apocryphal 
Gospels. 

I  have  no  space  to  touch  upon  all  the  ballads 
which  hover  between  legend  and  history  ;  but 
one  peculiar  instance  may  be  studied,  perhaps,  so 
as  to  throw  out  a  few  hints  of  the  difficulties  en- 
countered by  any  student  who  confronts  the 
psychology  of  record-makers.  The  ballad  of 
Mary  Hamilton2  tells  how  she,  one  of  the  queen's 
"  four  Maries,"  murdered  the  child  she  had 
borne  to  "  the  highest  Stewart  of  a',''  and  was 
hanged  in  Edinburgh  for  the  crime.  A  large 
number  of  versions  are  known,  but  they  nearly 
all  agree  in  assigning  the  incident  to  the  court  of 
Mary  Stuart,  and  in  naming  the  four  Maries — 
Seaton,  Beaton,  Carmichael,  and  Hamilton.  As 
a  matter  of  history,  when  Mary  Stuart  was  sent 
to  France  in  1548  she  had  as  attendants  ladies 
named  Mary  "  of  four  sundry  honourable  houses, 
to  wit,  Fleming,  Livingstone,  Seton,  and  Beaton 
of  Creich  "  :  they  were  still  with  the  Queen  in 
1564.  Moreover,  history  records  that  in  1563-4 
a  French  woman  of  Mary  Stuart's  chamber  was 
seduced  by  the  Queen's  apothecary,  and  bore  a 
child  which  was  murdered  by  common  consent 

1  Second  Series,  133,  129,  and  125. 

2  Third  Series,  44. 
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between  the  father  and  the  mother.  Its  cries, 
however,  had  been  heard  ;  search  was  made,  and 
both  parents  were  "  damned  to  be  hanged  upon 
the  public  street  of  Edinburgh."  That  story  is 
obviously  not  on  all  fours  with  the  ballad,  which 
makes  Darnley  and  an  unheard-of  Mary  Hamil- 
ton the  culprits,  and  says  nothing  of  a  French 
woman  nor  of  the  Queen's  apothecary.  Another 
similar  story  is  derived  from  the  Court  of  Peter 
the  Great.  Here  the  murdering  mother  was 
actually  named  Mary  Hamilton  ;  her  seducer  was 
one  Orloff,  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  Czar  ;  but 
some  accounts  say  that  she  had  previously  been 
mistress  to  Peter  himself.  She  dressed  herself  in 
white  (as  the  ballad  relates),  hoping  to  touch  the 
Czar's  heart,  but  she  was  executed,  after  a  year's 
imprisonment,  on  March  14,  1719.  Orloff  was 
imprisoned,  too,  but  released. 

What  is  one  to  decide  in  a  case  of  this  sort  ? 
Professor  Child  himself  changed  his  mind  ;  at 
first  believing  the  Russian  story  to  be  the  original, 
and  commenting  "  it  is  remarkable  that  one  of 
the  very  latest  of  the  Scottish  popular  ballads 
should  be  one  of  the  very  best  "  ;  afterwards 
concluding,  at  the  instigation  of  Andrew  Lang, 
that  it  was  more  improbable  that  the  eighteenth 
century  could  have  produced  such  a  ballad,  than 
that  a  Russian  Court  scandal  of  1718  should  corre- 
spond, in  important  and  unimportant  details, 
with  a  Scottish  ballad  already  extant.  We  must 
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realise  that  it  is  possible  that  the  Russian  Mary 
Hamilton  (who  was  herself  one  of  the  great 
Scottish  family)  may  have  known  the  ballad  !  It 
is  as  though  one  were  to  open  to-day's  newspaper 
and  read  that  "  a  remarkable  and  pathetic  ro- 
mance has  been  brought  to  light  by  the  death  of 
a  sailor  named  Enoch  Arden,"  etc.  But,  to  my 
mind,  the  coincidence  does  not  strike  very  deep. 
"  Mary  Hamilton  "  was  not  the  first  demoiselle 
in  the  world's  history  to  become  a  king's  mistress ; 
we  may  well  suppose  that  a  ballad  of  The  Un- 
fortunate Mother  was  in  existence  before  1563. 
It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  history  of  folk- 
tale and  folk-song,  that  local  and  topical 
colours  are  thrust  upon  ancient  wandering  lays 
to  bring  them  up  to  date  and  maintain  their 
popularity. 

Towards  the  end  of  our  ballads  comes  a  large 
and  important  class  in  which  England  and  Scot- 
land meet — the  Border  Ballads.  We  are,  indeed, 
on  the  border  in  other  senses,  for  fact  seems  to 
mingle  with  fiction  in  many  of  them,  and  many 
of  them  lie  between  the  dramatic  and  the  epic, 
the  single  situation  and  the  narrative  of  events. 
Two  of  the  finest,  the  gallant  pair,  The  Hunting 
of  the  Cheviot  and  The  Battle  of  Otterburn,1  are 
simply  chronicles,  and  therein  unlike  anything 
with  which  we  have  met  so  far.  These  belong  to 

1  Third  Series,  i  and  16.  This  volume  contains  most  of  the 
best  "Border  Ballads." 
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comparatively  early  times  of  Border  frays — 
either  or  both  may  well  be  older  than  1388  in 
origin — yet  almost  equally  good  are  the  free- 
booting  and  cattle-lifting  ballads  of  a  much  later 
date,  such  as  Dick  o9  the  Cow  and  Jock  0'  the  Side.1 
Cheviot  and  Otterburn  were  written  down  by  the 
sixteenth  century  ;  the  two  latter  were  recorded 
in  the  seventeenth. 

We  end  in  England,  in  her  very  heart,  with  the 
ballads  of  "  the  greenwood."  Is  it  an  accident 
or  not,  that  the  youngest  group  of  our  ballads 
contains  some  of  the  earliest  recorded  that  we 
possess  ?  I  have  no  space  to  debate  the  point  ; 
Robin  Hood  and  his  fellow-outlaws  are  symbolic 
of  so  much  that  is  pure  national  history,  that 
they  call  for  consideration.  Robin  himself  is  en- 
tirely a  popular  character  :  the  days  of  chivalry, 
with  King  Arthur  as  their  ideal  knight,  are  gone, 
and  under  feudal  conditions  the  English  demand 
an  ideal  champion  of  liberty.  The  demand 
creates  the  supply  :  Robin  Hood  the  outlaw, 
the  friend  of  the  poor,  the  courteous  robber 
of  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  the  loyal 
subject  who  lives  on  the  king's  deer — Robin 
Hood  springs  full-fledged  from  the  popular 
imagination,  as  Athena  sprang  from  the  head 
of  Zeus. 

Robin  Hood  and  King  Arthur,  though  both 
are  distinguished  by  inclusion  in  The  Dictionary 

1  Third  Series,  75  and  156. 
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of  National  Biography,  are  equally  mythical 
heroes.  A  great  deal  of  antiquarian  labour  has 
exhumed  half  a  dozen  people,  all  named  Robert 
or  Robin  Hood,  living  within  a  period  of  forty 
years  of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  but,  so  far 
from  any  one  of  these  having  been  the  original 
outlaw,  it  is  probable  that  some  of  them  assumed 
the  name  of  the  popular  hero  when  they  "  went 
to  the  greenwood."  Mr.  E.  K.  Chambers  has 
pointed  out  to  me  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 
a  Sussex  poacher  assumed  the  name  of  Friar 
Tuck.  The  earliest  mention  of  Robin  Hood 
that  has  been  discovered  is  as  the  subject  of 
ballads. 

And  admirable,  indeed,  the  Robin  Hood  bal- 
lads are,  even  such  as  we  have  left.  Robin  Hood 
and  the  Monk,  Robin  Hood  and  the  Potter,  Robin 
Hood  and  Guy  of  Gisborne,1  suffice  to  show  the 
excellence  of  the  ballad-stuff  that  was  current  in 
the  fifteenth  century  :  not  to  mention  the  Gest 
of  Robyn  Hode,  of  which  more  anon.  As  I  have 
hinted,  the  popularity  of  Robin  continued  into 
the  days  of  the  broadsides,  and  terrible  was  the 
fall  of  him,  in  the  hands  of  the  hack-writers 
whose  wares  were  sold  at  a  penny  in  the  streets 
of  Restoration  London.  Yet  the  number  and 
variety  of  these  broadsides  go  to  prove  the  hold 
he  had  on  the  heart  of  the  people  whose  ancestors 
had  begotten  him. 
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The  Gest  of  Robyn  Hode1  is  not  a  single  ballad, 
but  several  ballads  rhapsodised  into  a  short  epic ; 
the  interweaving  of  the  various  tales  is  cleverly 
done,  though  not  so  artistically  that  we  cannot  see 
the  seams  here  and  there.  The  very  title  warns 
us  that  it  is  not  a  ballad  ;  gest  (gesta)  meant  "  a 
chronicle  of  exploits  "  when  the  title  was  given 
to  this  conglomeration,  although  it  was  soon  cor- 
rupted, and  "  merry  "  became  its  epithet  before 
"  gest  "  became  "  jest."  Its  joyous  spirit  cannot 
be  communicated  by  description.  It  must  be 
read  through  all  its  456  verses  ;  the  language  is 
that  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  presents  far 
less  difficulty  to  the  ordinary  reader  than  most 
ordinary  readers  believe.  The  whole  is  divided 
into  eight  "  fyttes,"  which  are  grouped  accord- 
ing to  subject-matter  thus  :  the  first,  second,  and 
fourth  fyttes  are  concerned  with  Robin's  de- 
livery of  a  knight  from  his  indebtedness  to  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Mary  Abbey  at  York  ;  the  third, 
fifth,  and  sixth  show  how  Little  John  embroils 
Robin  with  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham,  who 
treacherously  attempts  to  capture  Robin,  but  is 
twice  defeated  and  finally  killed  ;  and  the  seventh 
and  eighth  fyttes  introduce  the  widely  popular 
motifs  of  the  king  in  disguise  meeting  a  subject, 
and  the  outlaw's  visit  to  the  king's  Court.  This 
takes  us  to  verse  450,  where  we  could  have  wished 
the  Gest  had  ended  ;  but  the  last  six  verses 
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supply  an  abridged  account  of  Robin  Hood's 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  treacherous  prioress  of 
Kirkesly  Abbey. 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  works  of  Homer 
and  Dante  and  Shakespeare  are  more  important 
than  the  facts  of  their  author's  lives,  the  critic  of 
literature  has  been  discovering  for  some  time  past 
that  he  cannot  stand  still.  A  time  comes  when 
the  possibilities  of  aesthetic  examination  are  ex- 
hausted, and  the  investigator  must  divert  his 
studies  from  manuscript  or  folio  to  history  and 
archaeology  ;  he  must  elucidate  the  conditions 
under  which  the  work  was  produced.  However 
askance  the  old  school  of  literary  critics  may  look 
at  anthropology — the  handmaid  offering  her  ser- 
vices— they  are  realising  more  and  more  that  the 
stock  from  which  literature  sprang,  insignificant 
as  it  may  appear,  is  calling  for  study.  Frazer,  not 
Person,  is  the  type  of  scholar  who  now  advances 
our  knowledge  ;  the  theories  of  Ridgeway  pro- 
voke the  classical  conservatives.  Every  day  we 
see  this  tendency  increasing ;  Miss  Harrison, 
Professor  Murray,  Dr.  Farnell  and  others  delve 
in  the  origins  of  classical  tragedy  ;  Mr.  Cornford 
does  the  same  for  Attic  comedy ;  and  Mr. 
Chambers  has  set  the  feet  of  many  a  scholar 
on  fresh  paths  in  the  study  of  our  English 
drama.  So  also  have  the  pioneers  of  ballad- 
study  opened  the  way  for  research  into  a  realm 
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where  literature  and  anthropology  are  delight- 
fully mingled. 

If  I  end  where  I  began,  with  a  warning  that 
ballads  are  not  "  literature,"  it  is  perhaps  with  a 
tendency  to  broaden  the  interpretation  of  the 
word  in  order  that  it  may  comprehend  them. 
But,  as  long  as  the  definition  of  literature  hypothe- 
cates an  individual  origin,  the  distinction  must 
be  made.  The  poetry  of  art  is  aristocratic,  and 
the  poet  should  have  as  divine  a  right  as  a  king  ; 
the  poetry  of  the  folk  is  democratic,  common 
property,  of  universal  appeal,  yet  possessing  (as 
the  headmaster  said  of  the  boys'  neckties)  "  no 
efflorescences."  You  do  not  quote  a  single  line 
from  a  ballad,  exclaiming  at  its  excellence  ;  at 
the  least  you  quote  a  verse  of  four  lines.  In 
literature  the  thing  is  not  so  much  what  a  man 
says  as  the  way  in  which  he  says  it ;  in  ballads 
the  criterion  is  reversed.  I  would  like  to  be  able 
to  say  that  you  never  know  what  a  ballad  will  say 
next,  though  you  do  know  how  it  is  going  to  say 
it !  The  ballad-language  is  common  popular 
stock  ;  the  folk  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
phraseology  of  the  artists.  The  man  in  the  street 
does  not  allude  to  "  The  Prisoners  (Temporary 
Discharge  for  Ill-health)  Act,"  but  to  "  The  Cat 
and  Mouse  Act."  His  ancestor,  the  man  in  the 
country  or  village-community,  was  content  to 
call  ladies  "  gay,"  and  water  "  wan  "  ;  to  know 
that  the  former  were  usually  to  be  found  "  sew- 
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ing  their  silken  seams,"  and  that  the  latter  was 
often  an  impediment  to  the  little  foot-page  who 
was  running  an  errand  from  Scotland  to  "  Linn." 
The  folk  have  never  yet  wearied  of  singing  how 
the  lover  "  tirls  at  the  pin,"  how  he  is  slain  with 
a  "  bright  brown  sword,"  and  how  briar  and  rose 
spring  from  the  bosoms  of  buried  trueloves. 
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